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OVERTON’S HYGIENE BOOKS-Revised 


PERSONAL. HYGIENE, REVISED ° , ‘ , ‘ aguas te 
GENERAL HYGIENE, REVISED ° , . . ‘ ‘ - 3 1.01 


$ .72 


D., Dr. P. H., Se. D., Author of “Applied 
New York State Department of Health 


By FRANK OVERTON, M. 
Physiology,”’ Sanitary Supervisor, 


They are the chief factor in 
raising the standards of health in this country. Their courses of study teach 
boys and girls how they 


gained from scientific investigation. 


7. schools have a great civic responsibility. 
should apply in their daily life the knowledge 
THE CHARACTER OF THE HYGIENE INSTRUCTION in the schools is, therefore, of tremendous im- 


portance. 
must be a corresponding advance in the training given to the young. 





If the health of the individual and the community is to continue to improve, there 


OVERTON’S REVISED HYGIENE BOOKS present the LATEST SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION that is of 
value in building up the health of the individual and improving the living conditions of 
the community, 








These new textbooks treat of three kinds of topics—sCIENTIFIC INFORMATION, HEALTH HABITS, 
and CIVIC CONDITIONS. 








The LANGUAGE of the books is simple and direct. The use of short, common words and of clear 
explanations of the scientific principles make the work easily understandable by young 


people. 


The picTuRES are unique and numerous and very largely new. Most of them have been made 
especially for these books from photographs taken by the author to illustrate the text. In 
General Hygiene, Revised, there is an unusual series of graphic diagrams showing how 
diseases in general and some diseases in particular are communicated from one person to 


another, 


The books MEET THE DEMANDS of modern courses of study and embody the experience of the 
author as a physician and health official who is constantly active in giving people of all 
classes needed instruction to prevent diseases, correct defects, and live efficiently. 








References to points to be observed are made in the text of the two books and in suggestions to the 
teacher at the end of each chapter. The teaching apparatus is further strengthened by the 
questions for the pupils at the close of each chapter. 
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The Community and Its High School 


By PAUL E. BELTING 


School of Education. 


University of Illinois 


Among the many important topics discussed with breadth of view are 


the following :— 


The School Board, the Chief Executive 
Officer, the High School Principal, 
and the Teacher. 

The High Schoo! Principal. 

The Dean of Girls. 


Means of Improving High Schoo] Teach- 
ers in Service. 


High Schoo) Records and Marks 


Cloth 





372 pages 


Pupil Participation in High School 
Control. 

Extra-Curricular Activities of the High 
School. 

Significance of the Practica] Arts. 

Physical Education. 

Development of High School Spirit. 

Morality as a Purpose in Secondary 
Education. 


$1.80 
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The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago February 24-28. 
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PETER A. MORTENSON 

Superintendent Mortenson cf Chicago an- 
nourices his decision not to be a candidate for 
re-election when his term expires in December. 

No one blames him for this decision, for, 
unless rumors are far out of the way, he has 
long been thrifty in business matters, and aside 
tron: being indeperdent he will enjoy freedcm 
tor business development. 

No superintendent in any iarge city, ncw or 
ever, has made a better administrative r-cord 
than has he. 

The Chicago American, August 3, had this to 
Say in its leading editorial :— 

“Superintendent Mortenson has made a fine 
record as superintendent of schools in Chicago 
under very adverse circumstances. He is a 
known educator, a man of high intelligence and 
sterling character. It is no wonder he prefers 
to relinquish his position for the peace and 
quiet of his own home. 

“Chicago owes much to Superintendent Mor- 
tenson.” 

His assistant, Mr. Cole, has already resigned 
and accepted a principalship in the city. 

Mr. Mertenson has served through two 
Boards of Education, administraticns which 
have been held up to public gaze beyond any- 





thing known in other days, and Mr. Morten- 
son has not been involved in any of those 
financial charges. Those who did not welcome 
his appointment at the time say emphatically 
that he was as straight as an arrow througn 
it all. 

The Chicago American has merely said what 
the educational world has known regarding 
Mr. Mortenson’s efficiency. 

The press suggests candidates as his succes- 
sors, men of eminent fitness, so eminent that 
the high man among them is not likely to be 
available, at least that is the general opinion 
among Chicago educators. 

One thing seems to be entirely certain, that 
no one outside of the city will be considered; 
that no one from the outside could possibly 
handle the situation. : 
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November 11-17 is suggested as “ Book 
Week.” It will be the fifth annual “ Book 
Week.” 
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SHORTAGE OF SEATS 

Collier’s, the National Weekly, is doing re- 
markabie public service in the promotion of 
public appreciation of education. 

In the issue of September 5 it reports on an 
exhaustive study of the shortage of seats for 
pupils in 250 citics. We give a few of the 
cities: Birmingham 9,500, Los Angeles 27,767, 
Atlanta 8,000, Chicago 46,800, Detroit 5,000, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 7.000, Trenton, N. J., 
4.500, New York City 80,900, Chester, Pa., 
4,20C, Nashville 6,000, San Antonio 5,800. 








FINEGAN’S APPOINTMENT 

It is cause for universal professional gratifi- 
cation that Thomas E. Finegan, who had 
$12,000 salary as state commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, has $18,000 saiary in a congenial pro- 
tessional and business service as vice-president 
of the Transportation Institute, in charge of 
administrative features, with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Finegan is one of the out- 
standing leaders in administration, and he is 
worth $18,000 in any high class professional ad- 
ministrative service. 
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Calvin Coolidge is the first graduate of Am- 
herst College to be President of the United 
States. 
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Fire Prevention Week October 7-13. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS IN CHICAGO 


The Chicago meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence February 24-28, Hon. Payson 
Smith, LL.D., state commissioner of education, 
Boston, president, will be without a possible 
doubt a more important educational meeting 
than any that has been held in this country. 
Of course it cannot have a World Conference 
attachment, but as a straight American educa- 
tional gathering the winter meeting will be a 
record breaker. 

This is a superlative that we are entirely 
willing to be held responsible for. A superla- 
tive is not exaggeration if it is an exact state- 
ment. If we were in the habit oi betting we 
would not hesitate to make as big a wager on 
this superlative as our finances would justify. 

The Department of Supcrintendence is a 
program mecting, and the summer meeting is 
a delegate meeting with business figuring 
largely. The Chicegc meeting cannot affect the 
affairs of the National Education Association 
as a summer meeting can, but it will make edu- 
cational sentiment as no meeting yet held has 
done. 

First, Chicago is the one place in America to 
hold an American Association of any _ kind. 
While the press of Chicago will never give such 
attention to the Association as Cleveland did 
last winter, nor a fractional part of the atten- 
tion that San Francisco did last summer, the 
Associated Press will broadcast the addresses 
far better than it has done in any city but 
Chicago. 

The schools of Chicago will be at their best 
in Febrvary, 1924,and there is nothing by way 
of educational progress that cannot be seen to 


as good advantage in Chicago as in any other 
city in America. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd has work at the School 
of Education, Chicago University, unsurpassed 
in any educational institution in America. For 
pure science of education there is probably 
nothing to equal it, and everything will be 
at its best in February. 

The Chicago Normal Coilege, Dr. William B. 
Owen, principal, is unsurpassed as a city school 
of education, and it is planned to so 
arrange transportation that the superintendents 
can see both Dr. Judd’s School of Education 
and Dr. Owen’s institution in the same hali- 
day. 

President Payson Smith is a master of the 
art of program-making, and he has been plan- 
ning for the February meeting for many a 
day. Unless he fails to materialize his vision, 
his program, atid all the side-show programs, 
will have what the psychologists call “ cor- 
related messages” of hope and faith in the 
American public school. 

If any of the proverbial kickers, knockers 
and squealers get on the program they will 
have to come on as bandit gunmen. 

One feature that will be of surpassing merit 
is the expert service of Secretary S. D. Shank- 
land, who has got the swing of the work from 
a year’s real practice with the Washington 
office of the National Education Association 
as a broadcasting associate. 

Everybody and everything available for the 
“best ever” educational meeting will function 
in Chicago in February. 





A NEW MEXIGO DEMONSTRATION 


Mr. Montoya, of Abuquerque, New Mexico, 
superintendent of the county, has prepared for 
the U. S. Bureau of Education a bulletin on 
his consolidation of rura] schools in the county. 
Mr. Montoya is one of a few county superin- 
tendents who have achieved marvelous results 
in consolidating country schools and in accom- 
plishing results. In his bulletin Mr. Montoya 
shows by the best possible demonstration 
through statistics and results attained that 
though the cost is more the returns in the edu- 
cationai equipment and efficiency of the chil- 
dren are vastly greater. 

While the expense increases in an arithmeti- 
cal ratic the gain to the children and com- 
munity is increased in geometrical ratio. While 
you add expense you multiply efficiency. 

Mr. Montoya makes much, by statistics, of 
the well known fact that consolidating schools 
has achieved much by way of community 
prosperity. He has facts like this: In 1912 
he created a consolidated district with two 


reoms, and now they are mine rooms, and all 
crowded. 

In all consolidated districts the attendance 
has increased 66 per cent. to 266 per cent. 

The increase in taxables resulting from con- 
solidation is much greater than increase in cost 
per pupil. 

Greatest of all gains is the iact that every 
consolidated school has much better teachers 
than any of the little one-room schools could 
have. It is really a great report that Mr. Mon- 
tova makes of consolidation in his county. 

Incidentally we would like to sav that we 
have known Mr. Montoya for a long time, both 
in his county, which I have visited thoroughly, 
and in the National Education Association, t9 
which he has been loyal. We would like to say 
further that we have known Albuquerque, and 
New Mexico, for more than forty years and 
can appreciate as no one could appreciate who 
has not seen the miraculous evolution. 
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THEATRE, PAGEANT, 


> 


“The Covered Wagon” converted me to the 
moving pictures, just as Billy Sunday converted 
a brilliant friend of mine with whom I! had 
labored in vain. 

I did not like Billy Sunday’s antics. They 
were rot digmified. They were all right for a 
circus Or a vaudeville show, but they were 
absolutely out of character in the Gospel min- 
istry. 

] was sitting in the “press gallery” of the 
vast auditorium built especially for Billy Sun- 
day. He was unusually dramatic, doing a stunt 
that I had not only never seen him do, but 
bevond anything I had ever heard of his doing. 

I wished I was at liberty to write what I 
thought of such a performance. But later as I 
loked down upon the sawdust trail I saw 
there in that motley array of “seekers” that 
iriend cf mine. I was literally dazed. 

I expected those antics of Billy Sunday to 
affect Tom, Dick and Harry. Those were the 
people he was expected to thrill by his vaude- 
ville stunts. But there was my friend, whom 
the Kev. George A. Gerdon’s nightly presenta- 
tion of the truth slipped off like water from a 
duck’s back. There was my friend with whore 
I had used my best endeavor as a wise and 
guideful counselor, and he had acknowledged 
all | said, but smilingly took it as a good joke. 
Here he was walking up that sawdust trail 
with an ever emotional friend of mine who had 
been “converted” by Dwight L. Moody and 
every other prominent evangelist for forty 
vears, and who would throw off this new 
conversion as easily as a foctbal! player throws 

off his blanket when he goes on the grid- 


ircn. 

I could not understand how my brainy friend 
could be with those emotional men and womet1 
on the sawdust trail. But I got down from my 
exalted seat in the press gallery to get at him 
when the occasion offered, and one hand grasp, 
one look in his blazing eyes, one exclamation 
of adoration in lis voice as he characterized 
Billy Sunday’s preaching as “ marvelous,” con- 
vinced me that he was converted for keeps, as 
has been demonstrated by his life from that 
hour. 

“The Covered Wagon” was my Biily Sunday 
In moving pictures. Arthur Brisbane said in 
August that a man does not accept a new idea 
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MOVING PICTURES 


after he is fiftv vears oid, “usually.” Now I am 
more than fifty years old, and I know that I 
welcome new ideas educational, that is my 
slogan. So I know that I am interested in new 
ideas in transportation. That is my conveni- 
ence. 


But i now realize that 1 have not been 
ardently looking for new things along all 
lines, anc one of these has been the substitutes 
for the theatre. I have enjoyed real artists on 
the stage. It has been my pride to have seen 
some of the great artists. 

When the “pageant” came my _ more 
than fifty years were in evidence. The Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, State Normal School was 
to he seventy-five vears old, and I was to cele- 
brate the event. I was selected as president 
of the Alumni Asseciation, though I had been 
president before. 1 was ardently devoted to 
making the occasion memorable. I had secvred 
eminent alumni speakers. 

Principal Arthur C. Boyden, without due 
consideration to the president’s relation to the 
afiair, wrote me that there was to be an “ 
cational Pageant.” 

3eing more than fifty years old, I wrote 
bluntly, “ Don’t.” But I soon realized that the 
whole thing was a schocl affair and the presi- 
dency was merely an “ honorary,” that the Edu- 
cational Pageant with the Bridgewater State 
Normal School was to be the culmination of 
glory. When we assembled in Boyden Park 
for the “ Pageant” I was on the outskirts of 
the crowd, visiting with the alumni of my day, 
but I soon found myself edging in instead of 
edging out, and was up front, proud that ! 


Edu- 


wes the president of the occasion. Since that 
June day I have taken part in every possible 
pageant, realizing that it is possible to siage 
in a park what cannot be staged on a stage, 
cr vitalized mn mere language. 

I wert to see “The Covered Wagon” be- 
cause I have seen the pioneermg of the Great 
West for half a century, and I saw on the 
stage-screen the story of the conquest oi the 
West as it could not have been done con any 
stage or in any pageant. 

The Billy Sunday-like dramatization made a 
convert of me, and since then I reverently 
thank the Lord for the science and art thai 
makes the moving picture possible. 


—e 
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EDUCATIONAL PREVENTION OF INSANITY 


Dr. Henry Klopp, superintendent of the 
State hespital for the insane at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, is co-operating with Dr. Percy 
Hughes, Department of Psychology, Lehigh 
University, in an effort to discover a treat- 
ment or series of treatments when the first 
symptoms of an unbalanced mitd appear. One 
of the lines of approach to such prevention is 


in the discovery of the right occupational 
activity. Diverting the mind from its vagaries 
to achievement which holds the mind _ to 
external ends bids fair, if taken in time, to 
keep the mind on the track. 

This opens a wide door psychologically and 
morally as well as industrially. 
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BOSTON HEALTH SHOW 


Teachers and others dealing with educational 
problems are especially iuterested in the an- 
nounced program of the great health demon- 
stration which is to take place in Mechanics 
Building. Boston, October 6 to 13. under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts and Bosten 
Health Departments and the Health Exhibiz 
Committee. For over a year the most eminent 
medical and public health authorities of Metro- 
politan Boston have been working on plans to 
make this the largest and mest comprehensive 
Health Show ever held in this covntry. Dr. 
Jereniiah E. Burke, superintendent, Boston 
schools, is chairman of the section of exhibits 
devoted to the health of school children, under 
which are grouped displays upen school by- 
giene, child caring agencies, play and physical 
education, sconting, Red Cross, settlements, 
nutrition for school children, and child labor, 
each in charge of a committee of specialists. 
Boston Health Comnussioner Mahoney directs 
the Heaith Environment 


section, including 


housing, city planning. waste disposal, and 
food inspection. To State Health Commis- 


sioner Kelley has been assigned the control of 
communicable diseases. Health and 
welfare is in charge of Robert W. 

Rev. G. P. 
Hexter. 


social 
Kelso, 
assisted by O’Connor — and 
Maurice Bb. Other committees deal 
with health of mothers and young children, 
prevention, public health education, hospitals, 
and animal health. All of these educational 
exhibits aim to teach important health truths in 
a striking and, above all,in an enferlaining way. 


Animated mechanical devices, active demon- 
strations, eftective posters will be specially 
featured. Each display is governed by the 


ideal that this is a health show, not a disease 
show. Ainong the special educationai features 


will be a better babies conference, with free 
examination of young children, carried on by 
the assistance of the Norfolk and Suffolk Coun- 
ties Medical Societies. The “ Baby House” 
will have its front of glass, so that the public 
may see the examinations. Free physical ex- 
aminations will be available for adults. <A 
Parenthood Institute will be held. at which 
specialists will discuss the problems which are 
most baffling to those endeavoring to maintain 
wholesome, efficient home life. Popular health 
talks will be given daiiy. The meeting of the 
American Public Health Association in Boston 
during that- week has enabled the show man- 
agement to secure speakers of national repute, 

In addition to all these educational features 
there will be a program 
every afternoon and evening, including 4 
pageant, demonstrations of physical culture, 
gymnastic and aesthetic dancing, swimming 
and diving contests, life saving demonstrations, 
athletic contests, motion pictures, music and 
public dancing. 

There 


of popular events 


will be appropriate commercial ex- 
hibits of approved products having a relation 
to health and sanitation. 

The Boston Health Show is not primarily a 
commercial undertaking. The eminent medi- 
cal authorities and public health workers who 
are getting it up, as well as the hundred com- 
muiity organizations which are co-operating 
In it, view it as a great public health work. 
Should it prove, in addition, to be financially 


profitable, all funds accruing to the Health 
Exhibit Committee will be used for further 


health work in New England and Boston. But 
its first object is educational, and no effort is 
being spared to make this exposition a_ place 
at which the public can “learn health happily.” 





HUMAN ELEMENT 


Tax supported education is for the public 
good and not primarily for individual beneht. 
The public is a human element as much as 1s 
the individual. There is « public convention- 
ality as definite as an individual conventicr- 
ality, so there is a public individuality as 
dennite as a personal individuality. 

Beth conventionality and individuality re- 
quire education. The former insists that the 
mission of the school is to have children 
reverence tradition. Just now the convention- 
alists insist that America is to be saved by 
emphasis upon the American Constitution, but 
they make no reference to the Eighteenth 
Amendment, because, tc them, it has slight 
binding quality since it is not old enough to 
be conventional. 

The individualists are against all reverence 
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for the conventional; to them the past has no 
claim unless it meets the need of today. 

The fact that the Judiciary Department was 
made independent of the Legislative Depart- 
ment 140 years ago is no reasen why its de- 
cisions should not be over-ruled by the Legis- 
lative Department whenever it wonld better 
meet the wishes of the individualists of today. 

Personality reverences tine conventional but 
modifies the conventional in orderly fashion, 
just as the Constitution, which is civic con- 
ventionality, was modified to extend sufirage 
to women. Fersonality is amended conven- 
tionality. 

Education’s mission is to deal with children 
for the public good; is to have them knew 45 
much of the past as they need to know to pre 
pare them for the future public good. 
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PIONEERS IN EDUCATION— (VI.) 


WILLIAM E. HATCH 


a Pe 


SOULE 


Hingham, Massachusetts 


The passing of William E, Hatch at St. Bar- 
nabas Hospital at Portland, Maine, on Tuesday, 
June 26, erases another name from the fast 
diminishing roll of those who, as young men. 
entered the profession of superintendent ot 
schools in Massachusetts during the last quar- 
ter of the preceding century. Since he was so 
prominent in the educational life of Massachu- 
setts for nearly forty years it is appropriate 
that those characteristics which made him so 
successful educationally should be recalled by 
his friends and by those who followed him in 
the service. 

The story of his early life is not dissimila 
to that of very many young men of New Eng- 
tand of his period. His forebears were mostly 
New England people for many generations 


work which he was destined to take up. 

After four years of successful experience as 
principal of the Brantord, Conn., High School 
he was elected superintendent of schools in 
Milford, Mass. Later he was_ successively 
superintendent of schools in Haverhill, Mass., 
and New Bedford, Mass., and the last eleven 
years of his life he was president of the Board 
of Trustees and executive officer of the New 
Bedfcrd Textile School. His longest and most 
efficient service, however, was during the 
twenty years he served as superintendent of 
schools in New Bedford, 

When he began work at Milford it might be 
said that 't was almost in the pioneer period of 
superintendency in Massachusetts. With fiery 
zeal and earnest effort Horace Mann had suc- 





WILLIAM E. HATCH 


hack. His father, like himself, was a graduat2 
of Bowdoin College. Upon his graduation in 
1847 he married and went South to enter the 
profession of teaching as an instructor in a 
private school, 

Mr. Hatch was born in Jeffersonville, Ga.. in 
1852. In 1864, near the close of the Civil War, 
OM acceunt of the death of his father, his 
mother returned to the ancestral home in 
Brunswick with her small family of children. 
Mr. Hatch fitted for college in the Brunswick 
High School and entered Bowdoin in the class 
that graduated in 1875. As was so often the 
fase, he was largely dependent upon his own 
etforts to meet the expenses of a college educa- 
ton. He taught in the Maine district schools 
during the long winter recess and in the other 
Vacations, and at special times he worked on 
the clerical force of a large corporation. These 
‘xperiences admirably prepared him for the 


ceeded in arousing the educational conscience 
of New England and rescuing the schools from 
the iowly state into which they had fallen. 
The Adamses of Quincy and other leading lay- 
men of the state led in the belief that if the 
public schools were to be properly maintained, 
it must be through holding the interest ot well- 
io-do people and that this could be accom- 
plished cnly by placing the schools in the hands 
of professionally trained men and women. Mr. 
Hatch believed in democracy in education and 
was in sympathy with the movement to support 
the schools both financially and professionally 
in order that the well-to-do people might have 
as good schools as could be provided. Mr. 
Hatch started in his career in the right way. 
He believed that the schools belonged to the 
people, that they must be supported by the 
pecple, and that they must be run in the inter- 
ests of the people. He regarded it as a part of 
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his duty to report the educational progress of 
the schools and the cost of financing them. At 
that time the superintendency was hardiy 
recognized by law and the duties of superir- 
tendent were net clearly and defmitely -leter- 
mined. He therefore had to depend largely 


‘upon his own judgment, so that his early experi- 
‘ence and training were of definite value to him. 


He was able to lay out and carry through a 
definite program. First, he demanded that 
teachers should be well cducated with aptitude 
for their work, earnest and zealous. Teacher 
training he would provide. Experience would 
naturally follow. Side by side he advocated 
and succeeded in providing better buildings, 
better locations, and better equipment for the 
schools. Through his reports, which were un- 
usually clear and definite, he was able to carry 
Over to the people a thorough understanding 
ot the educational aims, purposes, and progress 
ot the schools and to make clear and definite 
the financial side of the program. It was due 
to this straightforward, definite, and reason- 
able way that he was able to hold and main- 
tain the confidence of the leading people of the 
communities which he served. 

The Japanese have a saying that “ A withered 
leat, wind blown, is the thing called life.” The 
aptness of this saving is made apparent when 
we think of the short forty years reaching 
back to the time of the beginning of his service. 
With practically all of New England at the 
present time under skilled supervision, it is 
rather difficult to think that at the beginning 
of Mr. Hatch’s service in Miliord not all the 
tities of New England by any means and only 
a few of the larger towns had adopted th: 
policy of placing the schools under skilled, full- 
time supervision. It is worth while recalling a 
few names of those who were active as school 
superintendents at that time. Edwin P. Seaver 
of Boston, Albert P. Marble of Wercester, 
Admiral P. Stone cf Springfield, Francis Cogs- 
well of Cambridge, Joseph G. Edgerly of Fitck- 
burg, Henry Whittemore of Waltham, and F. 
P. Tarbeli of Providence were promient city 
leaders. George I. Aldrich of Quincy, William 
C. Bates of Canton, Charles H. Morss of Mid- 
dleboro, and Mr. Hatch in Milford were just 
beginning active service m the larger towns 
which gave promise of the future nsefuiness 
and success which attended their later iabors. 
It was probably the excellent work which 
these young men perfcrmed that demonstrated 
bevond question the value of special super- 
vision. They laid a broad and deep foundation 
which ied to the standardization of scheol 
supervision in the whoie of New England. 

M:. Hiatch’s service as superintendent of 
schools in New Bedford ended in 1908, and he 
at once became the executive head as well as 
president of the Board of Trustees of the New 
Bedford Textile School. Here was a new field 
—-new to him as well as to those who plannec 
and projected it. Again one can see the value 
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of his early experiences. He was able to take 
up and carry to success a type of school hither- 
to unattempted in America. The service he 
performed here was the capstone of his success- 
ful professional work as an educator. For 
eleven years he devoted his efforts to building 
up and maiataining a school, the purpose of 
which was to train young men to become skilled 
in advancing and perfecting the interests of 
one of the largest and most important indus- 
tries of the world. How great his success was 
is known and testified to by all who were 
associated with him in this project and who 
are acquainted with the product which the 
school sent out. Here, as in all his professional 
activity, he had the confidence of the com- 
munity and of those with whom he was asso- 
ciated, and confidence is unquesticnably the 
essential factor in determining the success of 
teachers in whatever department of the schcols 
they serve. 

In 1922 he had reached the age when, under 
the retirement law of Massachusetts, his rela- 
tions with the New Bedford Textile School 
were automatically severed. The last gradua- 
tion over which he presided was made the 
occasion of extending to him unusual but well 
deserved honors. Appropriate material gifts 
were bestowed and speeches cf appreciation 
were made by representatives of those with 
whont he had been associated and by those 
who had graduated during his headship of tie 
school. The thing which naturally appealed to 
him and upon which he placed a very high 
estimate was the action of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, of which he 
was a member. The governing board of the 
association unanimously voted not to accept 
his resignation, and continucd him a member 
without further obligations, the first time such 
action had been taken by the Association during 
its existence. The secretary wrote him that 
this was “a distinct tribute to your service 1! 
the industry” During Mr. Hatch’s term of 
service his appointment, which was made by 
the Governor of the state, came up for action 
trienniaily. It happened that two of the 
Governors were business men of high standing 
and connected with great industries. One 0 
them was especially interested in the textile 1 
dustries because of his interest in the mant- 
facture of textile machinery. Each of them 
accorded him the compliment of an unsolicited 
re-appointment and in bestowing this honot 
upon him said: “ You are the right man in i 
right place, and the more there are of such 
men as you in the service the better it is tcf 
Massachusetts.” 

After such a long period of service Mr. Hate: 
looked forward to a few years which he could 
devote to those pleasures and comforts whic 
come from freedom from the exacting duties 0 
professional life. Within the year, however, 
following his resignation he was attacked by aa 
incurable malady. With wearied patien¢ 
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the greatest fortitude he bore the dreadful pain 
and suffering of his last few months and died, 
as he had lived, a brave, Christian gentleman. 
He was laid at rest in the little churchyard at 
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Brunswick almost within the shadows of the 
“whispering pines’ 
the college bell which had so often called him 
to the functions of college duties and pleasures. 


and within the sound of 


Bee te 





A REMARKABLE ADDRESS 


JOSEPH H, ANDERSON 


At Iowa State Teachers College 


{Mr. Anderson, speaker of the Iowa State Legislature this year, was a graduate of the Cedar Falls State Teach- 


ers College in 1898.] 


I am keenly conscious that I speak to gradu- 
ates of the greatest public service institution 
of its kind in the country, and when IT say the 
greatest public service institution I want you 
to know that I use the expression advisedly, 
with no mental reservations, with no thought 
of praise and simply as a plain staterrent of an 
established fact. We may well extol its place 
and power in the educational world with a just 
and virtuous pride. 

It is important to realize that this did 
not come by chance and has not happened by 
accident. Five and ten thousand dollar men 
and women spent long strenuous years here on 
salaries that you would not consider. The 
organized cumulative effort and energy, the 
well directed intellectual force and moral 
power they invested in the college is the price 
of its prestige. The incomparable work of 
those giving the labors oi a life-time to the in- 
stitution made its ascendency secure. ‘The 
success of the school has been paid for every 
inch of the way in the only acceptable coin 9i 
conscientious service, For almost its entire 
existence there has been at the helm one man to 
direct its destinies with a strong and steady 
hand. [ marvel at the indomitable courage, the 
iron will, the keen, agressive intellect, the dis- 
cerning judgment, the warm throbbing heart and 
the sheer physical endurance that finds him here 
still m the prime of a magnificent manhood. In 
its brief histery the state has not produced his 
equal and is not likely to give us another of 
his calibre and quality for many years to come, 
and I say this with the unfeeling attitude of 
one irying coldly to gauge the great characters 
of Iowa. I shall not try to pay him the tribute 
he has earned. I shall not even attempt to 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude that ihe 

state will always owe because it can never re- 
pay, but since it may mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure to some one in the 
years to come I would simply mention one ma- 

ior element in the eminent success of our 
college president. You are familiar with his 
capacity for organization, with his adminis- 
trative ability, with his ready understanding of 
all that is fundamental in education, with his 
sober analytic judgment of educational values 
and with his broad sympathies with the needs 
and wants of the changing times, but I venture 
the opinion that you do not even know of his 


genius for public finance, and that you little 
realize the paramount importance of having a 
man sce gifted at the head of a great college. 
We may be mistaken and it may be an injus- 
tice, but I believe I am stating a condition of 
the public mind when I tell you that out in the 
calculating world of every-day stress and strife 
we seldom consider preachers and _ teachers 
sound financiers. We are perhaps tco disposed 
to conclude that the teacher’s work deals so 
habitually with the theoretical, the ethical, the 
abstract and the academic that the faculty for 
finance is left to lie dormant in consequence. 
While such a tendency seems to be a natural 
inference it is not to be assumed that it ever 
reaches the point where an increase in salary 
is repugnant to your better nature. Neither 
should the conclusion be drawn that vou have 
developed any aversion to a savings account. 
Of late years especially the teaching profession 
has shown a clear conception of what the cost 
plus problem means as applied to the question 
of a living wage from which something can be 
saved aid conserved for future exigencies and 
for capital investment. You are fuily con- 
scious that teaching is not a speculative ven- 
ture, that there are no financial rebates or 
dividends in the business and that you do not 
work On a commissicn at so much per head or 
so much per unit of educational benefit. Such 
men as President Seerley and such institutions 
as our College have therefore pursued the 
straight course of bringing teaching up to the 
standard of a profession in which your wages 
shall be commensurate with your preparation 
and work, in which, too, your salary will become 
a fair gauge of your efficiency and service ren- 
dered, We want you to come out into the field 
of educational work with the knowiedge that 
there is no public resentment against the size 
of your salaries. No agitation has been able to 
create popular prejudice against your pay. I 
say to you with all the force of conviction that 
your salary will grow just as fast as you grow 
and that it will keep right on growing just as 
long as vou do, and no longer. When you reach 
your limitations, or when you lose your ambt- 
tion to forge farther ahead, thenof course your 
prospects will cease to improve. Perhaps 
nothing affords mere ample evidence of this 
than the present prevailing conditions. Because 
of the economic hardship and financial grief 
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that we have known, the temporary tendency, ai 
least, is-to live a little more within our income. 
This disposition on the part of the individual 
citizen 1s naturally refiected in all public bodies 
as well, including public school officers who 
control the expenditure of school funds. School 
boards here and there have lowered the salary 
scale and permitted their teachers to go, and 
yet in many such instances they have retained 
one or more of them, not simply at the old 
scale but frequently at a substantial increase 
instead. Why this partiality? Does it not 
suggest that whether you teach the first grade, 
a one-room school or act as superintendent, if 
you keep well tc the head of the class in effi- 
ciency vou need aot fear ‘luctuations in the 
price of educational service because excep- 
tional services always pass at par and usually 
command a premium. 

And now that I have voiced my opinion on 
one phase of vour wage problem I want to add 
with equal emphasis a supplementary sugges- 
ticn that I hope you will remember and I am 
quite sure you will forget because there are 
so many whko will help you to forget and 
naturally so few who will urge vou te remem- 
ber. Somehow there seen: to be so many 
teachers who labor under the delusion that the 
public at large expects them to live up to their 
contract by spending every cent they get out 
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of it. It is not so denominated in the bond. 
On the contrary, the men of affairs and women 
of consequence who mould public opinion will 
rate you considerably higher because of your 
ambition for a savings account and your 
ability to bank a surplus. More than that, 
vou can hardly hope to win permanent place 
and popularity by being a free spender for 
the further reason that you can never make 
money enough to go around to all who are 
looking for an easy mark. I want to say that 
the people in general and school boards in par- 
ticular hesitate to ask or to accept the counsel 
and advice of educators on the very pertinent 
economic question of public school finances. 
There can be no doubt of the need of such 
assistance on the part of scheol cfficers. I 
am equally well satisfied that they have a bona 
fide desire for help and that vou can help 
them if vou will. We do know, too, that when 
boards of education find such men as the presi- 
dent of this college whose judgment of relative 
educational values is reliable; who have a clear 
comprehensive conception of what educational 
invesients will bring the most adequate re- 
turns, and who have a practical knowledge of 
how to get full face vale for every dollar ex- 
pended, then they do trust them implicitly as 
they have trusted our college president for a 
lifecime. 





A CO-OPERATION FABLE 


Said a wise old bee at the close of day, 

“This colony business doesn’t pay. 

I put my honey in that old hive 

That others may eat and live and thrive; 

And I do more work in a day, by gee, 

Than some of the other fellows do in three. 

I toil and worry and save and hoard, 

And all I get is my room and board. 

It’s me for a hive I can run myself, 

And me for the sweets of my hard earned pelf.” 


So the old bee flew to a meadow lone, 
And started a business all his own. 

He gave no thought to the buzzing clan, 
But all intent on his selfish plan, 

He lived the life of a hermit free — 
“Ah, this is great,” said the wise old bee. 


3ut the summer waned and the days grew drear, 
And the lone bee wailed as he dropped a tear; 

For the varmints gobbled his little store, 

And his wax played out and his heart was sore, 

So he winged his way to the old home band, 

And took his meals at the Helping Hand. 


Alone, our work is of little worth; 
Together we are the lords cf the earth; 
So it’s all for each and it’s each for all— 
United stand, or divided fall. 


—Bussaw. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED 


FREDERICK (¢ 


The first paper noted the great confusion and 
lack of definite procedure in teaching spelling, 
the astounding waste resulting from overlap- 
ping,and the possibility if not probability that 
the remedy might be found in individualized 
spelling. The present paper will resume at that 
point and attempt to indicate what measure oi 
recognition this idea has already won, what 
has been accomplished in practice, and what 
yet remains to be done. 

it is extremely unfortunate that the mighty 
efforts now being made to hit the average child 
ina group could not be directed toward reach- 
ing a few at least of the individuals. Who 
is the average child? Does he really exist? 
If he does exist, and you finally succeed in 
actually hitting him, which is by common 
coiusent a very difficult feat, how many others 
have you missed and how widely have you 
missed them? Take for one illustration only, 
and many others would serve as well, the time 
and eftfort-devouring attempt to determine the 
exact grade in which a given word shall be 
taught. 

In the first place, what basis shall be selected? 
Shall we determine the grade oi a word by iis 
degree of spelling difficulty, hy the period when 
it begins to function in the child’s vocabulary, 
or by a combination of the two? Whatever 
basis we select we are immediately confronted 
by the indisputable fact already noted that one- 
third of a given grade, roughly speaking, are 
from one to three or more grades behind anil 
another third are an equal distance ahead of 
the average of the grade. 

Other factors bulk large. Localities vary 
ereat!y both In mass atiainment and in char- 
acter of vocabulary; the vocabulary of other 
subjects in the curriculum does not figure in 
tlie same grade everywhere; words have a his- 
tory of their own and wax and wane in use; 
and finally each pupil has had his own indi- 
vidual experience with each word. In short, the 
problem is tco complicated to permit of any 
accurate or permanent solution; it is the 
proverbial hunting in a dark garret with a 
dark lantern ,for a black cat that isn’t there. 
Proof positive of this contention may be found 
in the numerous lists and textbooks “ 
tifically * graded which place the same word 
three to five grades apart! 

Again it might be asked what varticular con- 
tent the subject of spelling has that makes tt 
advisable to teach all the pupils of a group a 
given list of words at the same time. Certainly 
not degree of difficulty, for that obviously 
varies with each child, and certainly not the 

ume the words in question enter the chyild’s 
yorabulary, for that can seldom be determined 
lor any hist of words or any group of children 


scien- 
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SPELLING—(IL.) 


GETCHELL 


It will of course be urged that pronunciation 
and meaning are a part of the content of spell- 
ing, but that is not necessarily so. 
tion is a distinct function § of 
ing of reading. and meaning is an 
equally distinct function of the language 
period. The union of meaning and pronuncia- 
tion with spelling is a matter of custom and 
expediency only, and the bonds can be broken 
the moment it can be shown that spelling can 
be more efficiently taught without them. 

It seems then to be a fair conclusion that 
spelling more than any other subject in the 
curriculum is an individual problem. Eaca 
word is a unit in itself, and the difficulties in 
the way of attaining a spelling mastery over it 
are not the same for any two children. Not 
only is this clearly the case, but there has beea 
abundant recognition of this fact by almost all 
recent students of the subject. Let us note a 
few of these taken almost at random from a 
list which numbers scmewhat over forty. 

(Lull, Elementary School Journal, 17: 355. 
“A Plan for Developing a Spelling Conscious- 
ness.”) “It important that emphasis 
should be placed upon individval spelling in 
connection with class spelling.” 

(Mary A. Grupe. “A Review of the Pedagogical 
Studies in the Teaching of Spelling,’ Fduca- 
tion, 34: 1-19.) “There is a marked difference 
in the way individuals learn, both in character 
and rapiJity. This fact has not been sufficiently 
emphasized in school work, nor has it receivel 
sufficient attention in studies 
Theory recognizes mass teaching as uneconomi- 
cal, but practice iags behind as usual.” 

(W. E. Chancellor, Journal of Education, 
June 16, 1910.) “. in any class, whatever the 
grade, poor spellers should be given fewer new 
words than good spellers lest their confusicn 
become worse confounded.” He concludes that 
to do otherwise “is intellectually and morally 
injurious, sometimes pesitively ruinous.” 

(John A. Lester, English Journal, “ Teaching 
Freshmen to Spell,” 5:404-10.)  “ Dr. 
study showed that a student misspelled on the 
average only forty-eight of the words of his 
vocabulary. This corroborated 
Sy the study of boys of seventeen to cighteen. 
The average number of misspelled words in a 
vear’s written work of sixty-four boys was 
thirty-nine and the greatest number of mis- 
spellings was eighty-two. And yet some of us 
still inflict upon a student a daily lesson 
from a spelling book containing 6,000 different 
words! ... The essence of good ccrrective 
work is indjvidyal teaching, ,. . The idea] spelling 
peok has neyer heen compiled, and never will 
he, for it is an individual spelling hook.” 

(Suzzallo, “ The Teaching of Spelling.” p. 28.) 
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“The personal spelling list is the finest adjust- 
ment of materials that the school can make. 
It represents a provision for individual varia- 
tion which is quite remote from the gross and 
approximate adjustment of the spelling book 
material.” 

(Tidyman, “The Teaching of Spelling.” p. 138.) 
“The wide range of ability in the same grade 
presents peculiar problems for the teacher in 
dealing with individual and group differences. 
It will mean that a given lesson has practically 
no difficulty for some pupils, moderate difficulty 
for others, and extreme dilficulty for still 
others... .In doing her part the teacher 
should first become aware of the extent of in- 
dividual differences and Iceate the individuals 
at the extremes. Thea, by varying the assign- 
ments and keeping individual review lists, she 
should try to fit the tasks io the abilities of 
the children.” 

(Horn, ‘“ Principles of Method in Teaching 
Spelling as Derived from Scientific Investiga- 
tion.”) “The only reason for hesitating to adopt 
a thorough-going plan of individual instruction 
in spelling is the difficulty of administration 
and this is not by any means beyond solu- 


tion. Experiments conducted in clementary 


grades during the last two years have con- 
vinced the author that this is the most im- 
portant factor in securing spelling.” 

It would seem, then, that there is quite 
general recognition of individualized spelling as 
sound in theory and as the probable solution 
of the most serious spelling difficulties. How 
widely has it been put into practice and kow 
far has it assumed the form of a desnite pro 
cedure? Here the evidence 1s far from satis- 
factory. A wide reading embracing almost the 
whole field of spelling literature, including 
books, magazine articles, the most represen- 
tative courses of study and the latest spelling 
books, throws but little light upon the subject. 

There is to be sure an overabundance of ex- 
hortation to teachers to make wise and full 
provision for the individual needs of their 
pupils, The suggestion is frequently made thaz 
the teacher should find out which of her pupils 
belong to the visual-minded type. which to the 
auditory-minded type, which to one of the two 
motor-minded types. Then in the case of each 
troublesome word she is to suggest to the 
child the approximate methcd to be followed 
in learning the word in question New a 
trained psychologist working twelve hours a 
day for some months might carry out this 
pregram for a limited number of pupils in the 
case of a few words, and be right half the time 

There are other solutions equally practica! 
and detinite in their applicatioy to the daily 
werk of the teacher. The following is an exact 


quotatun from a treatise on spelling: “ The 





essence of good corrective work lies in indi- 
vidual teaching. ... Ikven when children mis 
spell the same words, the misspellings will be 
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different. And when the misspellings are alike 
the causes will vary.... The first require- 
ment is good individual diagnosis. The second 
is suggestion by teacher to child of concrete 
exercises designed to correct this error. These 
must be sufficiently simple for the child to he 
ehle and likely to carry them on Ly himself. 
And then there must be some account kept of 
these individual tasks, so that the teacher may 
re-test for the purpose of knowing if the cor- 
rection has been made.” What a pity fer the 
cause of education that the writer had not 
paused a moment to indicate the definite steps 
to be taken in making a “ good individual diag- 
nosis.” to oucline a few at least of the “ con- 
crete exercises ” so simple that the child would 
be “able and likely to carry them on by him- 
self,” and, last, but not least, to show just how 
a teacher will go about it to re-test these indi- 
vidual tasks! 

But there is some slight evidence of real 
Tidyman and Horn both present 
perfectly workable devices by which much use- 


progress. 


less repetition of words already learned is 
avoided. But even here it is to be noted that 
Tidytiarn suggests that, if a word is missed by 
one-fifth of the class, it should be carried over 
into the next lesson and become a part of the 
regular assignment for all including the four- 
fifths who have already mastered it. Lester 
in his splendid article already quoted would 
eliminate words as fast as they are known bo 
all the class, but fails to state how. Leste 

plan for dealing with individual lists is to have 
a conference twice a year with each individual 
pupil. Various suggestions are made for 
occupying the pupils who reach early perfec 
tion. Horn would excuse them for other work 
and Vidyman suggests work upon supplemen- 
tary lists. , 

Now it is clear that avy thorough-going plan 
of individual instruction, such as Horn sug- 
gests as possible, would go much farther than 
anything here indicated. It would eliminate 
words, not when the whole class hed learned 
them or even when more than four-fifths of a 
class had learned them, but just as fast as each 
individual had learned them. The good speller 
would march steadily on to further victories 
and the poor spelier would stop when and 
where necessary to insure complete mastery 
of his difficulties. And at all times the teacher 
would have the power to test each pupil upoa 
his own individual list and with no more effort 
than is now required to test all upon the same 
list. Impossible, you say? Not at all. It 
has been going on for live years under all kinds 
of conditions. It is going on now and the next 
article will outline the machinery. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Much good etfort is lost in the hunt for 
the average child who probably does not exist. 

2. It would be better to spend some of this 


effort upon the actual individuals who do exist. 
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3. The attempt to fix a definite grade for 
words is a case in point. 

4. Spelling has no real content of its own 
and is to a peculiar extent an individual prob- 
lem. 

5. There is wide recognition in theory of the 
principle of individualized spelling. 
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6. There is not much evidence of its exis- 
tence in practice, 

7. A thorough-going plan of individual in- 
struction would permit each pupil to progress 
according to his ability, and would enable the 
teacher to test him at any time. 

8. This plan has at last been realized. 


~~ s >.6-4+O+ 
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MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 


{Hartford Daily Courant.] 


Music has ceased to be a side issue in educa- 
tion. It is recognized by educators today as a 
most important branch of the work done by 
the public schools and more and more, through- 
out the country, the well-trained specialist is 
taking general charge of the musical education 
of the children in the grade and high schools. 
One or two universities have adequate training 
courses for supervisors and it is confidently ex- 
pected that others will, soon or eventually, see 
that it is a part of a university’s work to offer 
such training to those who have the desire to 
take up a very complicated but extremely use- 
ul and interesting branch of the noble art of 
teaching. 

The supervisor of today must be a many- 
sided man. First and, possibly in some minds 
foremost, there must be ability as a performer, 
vocal or instrumental; then there must be pos- 
sessed the ability to direct chorus, orchestra, 
and both in combination; there must be execu- 
tive ability to enable the supervisor to get 
work done, to get it done in the right way, to 
get it done without friction or trouble; there 
must be organizing ability, there must be en- 
thusiasm and spirit, there must be personality, 
there must be a sure and catholic taste in 
music, there must be understanding of the 
mental processes of children and there cer- 


tainly must be a full appreciation of the 
spiritual value of music in life. Of all these 
things, and more, must the supervisor of music 
stand possessed if he is to do well the great 
work that is his to do, through his own efforts 
and those who work loyally and interestedly 
with him in the teaching of music in the public 
schools. 

Hartford is one of the many cities in which 
music is so well taught in the schools that 
people have rather begun to take the whole 
thing tor granted. The public appearances of 
organizations lke the High School Choir and 
ihe orchestra serve to show, in some measure, 
the kind of work that is being done for and 
with the scheclars in our schools. The various 
grade schools in their graduating exercises give 
evidence of the careful musical training that is 
part of the regular work in all of them, and 
the various musical clubs and organizations of 
all kinds are receiving into their ranks those 
who have had the excellent groundwork in 
music that our schools have provided. 

Music, as part of the life of the people, can- 
not be neglected if there is to be any hope of 
an advancing general culture in the community. 
We are fortunate here in Hartford that music 
is so well taught and so well learned—as re- 
sults have shown—in the public schools. 


Pow. 
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STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
A RESOLUTION. 


[Chevy Chase News.] 


Whereas, the national anthem of the United 
States is “ The Star Spangled Banner,” and 

Whereas, the song “ America” is the national 
anthem of Great Britain, set to other words, 
and 

Whereas, patriotic American citizens in- 
variably stand and uncover when the British 
anthem is played, which is not aecessary except 
on the part of good British subjects or when 
Great Britain is an ally in war as in 1917-18, and 

Whereas, the same patriotic American citi- 
zens do not know more than one-half cf one 
verse of our own national anthem; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we achieve 
unique distinction by memorizing and singing 
on proper occasions the national anthem of the 
United States and pay proper respect thereto 
in lieu of the anthems of other nations. 


Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous 
flight 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly stream- 
ing? 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 


CHORUS 


Oh, say, does that star spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved home and wild war’s desolation; 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heay’n-rescued land 

Praise the Pow’r that hath made and preserved us a 
nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our Trust!” 


And the star spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
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INSTITUTING AN INSTITUTE 


I am just back from two institutes in Okla- 
homa. To institute means to start something. 
Instituting is going to an institute. The 
teachers go and so does the speaker. Whether 
anything starts or not is another matter. In- 
stitutes will be held as long as there are trains 
to carry the speakers and street cars to con- 
vey the listeners. But what about it? 

The purpose of an institute is to start some- 
thing. That something should start on time. 
If it opens with an invocation let us hope that 
the minister will help us to feel the divinity 
of our work as well as hear the words. If 
the national hymn “America” is sung let it be 
sung as theugh we felt that it was our 
America, Although I confess that, personally, 
I wish that a new one could be written that 
had less of the rockboundness and rillness and 
more of the typography of this entire country. 

1 nave a feeling that scme day and some- 
where some one is going to write a national 
song which has the snap of “ Dixie” and brings 
the cheer of “ Yes—we have no bananas.” We 
can never have a national flower unless, of 
course, the motorists continue to destroy our 
roadside beauties. After they are gone we 
can have a paper daisy or a silkolene petunia 
for a national flower. 

By this time some reader thinks I am icono- 
clastic. Far from it. We must sing “ America ”) 
or some other to-be-compcsed song with joy, 
spirit, and feeling. 

If the teachers’ institute could start some- 
thing in the way of Reverence, Hope and Faith 
on High and follow it with a song of inner 
feeling outwardly expressed, then we could 
have a good start. And an institute starts 
something. 

I wonder if the chairman of the meeting 
could put some poetry or punch into his intre- 
ductory remarks. It does not make much dii- 
ference which. Either will serve to keep us 
up to attention. If teachers want to see them- 
selves as a few sometimes are—dictatorial 
and. dogmatic and small—just watch some 


chairmen of some institutes handle a group of 
teachers, 

If teachers want to see how sometimes their 
pupils behave in matters of attention, punctu- 
ality and manners just send a teacher up on 


the platform and let her note the attention, 
punctuality and manners of a group of some 
institute attendants. 

Now comes the speaker. He scolds the 
teachers. He tells them what they must do. 
He craies. He fourth-of-julies with his arms. 
He rings in words ot “Democracy,” “the child,” 
“you who are before me,” “ The world watches 
vou,” and So on. 

Then some more announcements. 
more dictations. Some more 
dreadtul things to happen if . 
tute is over. 

Now all this has nothing to do with Okla. 
homa. I am reminded to say these things be. 
cause everything was just the 
Oklahoma City and_= in 
homa. 

Teachers 
ing cities with 
in school population 
teachers each vear. 
young teachers. 


Some 
warnings of 
. . and the insti- 


opposite in 
Ardmore, Okla- 


there are Grow- 


young. 
enormous increase 
naturally means new 
And new teachers mean 
Most of them seem to come 
from Oklahoma or Kansas or Texas—states of 
distances, openness and sunshine. These things 
reflected on the faces of those before me. 

Men teachers are young, virile and forward- 
looking. Great majority are fresh from the 
latest teachings of training institutions. Build- 
ings are new and up-to-date. 

Superintendent Parsons of Oklahoma City is 
a human dynamo. The load he is carrying and 
its variations reminded me, as 1 watched him, 
of the ammeter needie of an electric machine 
moving back and forth across the dial. Thou- 
sands cf new pupils, over-crowded buildings, 
plans for new ones, new teachers and parental 
interests make full days for him. 

Superintendent Richards of Ardmore has 
been written about betore in this journal. What 
Winship has said about him is true. He is a 
philosopher, student, and iriend. Neither he 
nor Parsons were like the chairmen I 
have just pictured. If they were motormen 
they would be fired for the reason that they 
throw the starting switch too quickly. In 
institute starting it’s a good idea. 

I came near saying that I liked Oklahoma 
best of all. But I must not do that, as I like 
then: all. 
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By the President of the United States of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


From its earliest beginnings America has been devoted to the cause of education. 
This country was founded on the ideal of ministering to the individual. It was realized 
that this must be done by the institutions of religion and government. In order that 
there might be a properly educated clergy and well trained civil magistrates, one 
of the first thoughts of the early settlers was to provide for a college of liberal cul- 
ture, while for the general diffusion of knowledge, primary schools were established. 
This course was taken as the necessary requirement of enlightened society. 

Such a policy, once adopted, has continued to grow in extent. With the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution and the establishment of free governments in the States 
of the Union, there was additional reason for broadening the opportunity for edu- 
cation. Our country adopted the principle of self-government by a free people. Those 
who were worthy of being free were worthy of being educated. Those who had the 
duty and responsibility of government must necessarily have the education with 
which to discharge the obligations of citizenship. The sovereign had to be educated. 
The sovereign had become the people. Schools and universities were provided by 
the various governments, and founded and fostered by private charity, until their 
buildings dotted all the, land. 

The willingness of the people to bear the burdens of maintaining these institu- 
tions, and the patriotic devotion of an army of teachers, who, in many cases, might 
have earned larger incomes in other pursuits, have made it possible to accomplish 
results with which we may well be gratified. But the task is not finished, it has 
only been begun. 

We have observed the evidences of a broadening vision of the whole educational 
system. This has included a recognition that education must not end with the period 
of school attendance, but must be given every encouragement thereafter. To this 
end the night schools of the cities, the moonlight schools of the southern Appalachian 
countries, the extension work of the colleges and universities, the provision for teach- 
ing technical, agricultural and mechanical arts, have marked out the path to a broader 
and more widely diffused national culture. To insure the permanence and continuing 
improvement of such an educational policy, there must be the fullest public realiza- 
tion of its absolute necessity. Every American citizen is entitled to a liberal educa- 
tion. Without this there is no guarantee for the permanence of free institutions, no 
hope of perpetuating self-government. Despotism finds its chief support in ignorance. 
Knowledge and freedom go hand in hand. 

In order that the people of the nation may think on these things, it is desirable 
that there should be an annual observance of Educational Week. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning on the eighteenth of November, next, as National 
Education Week, and urge its observance throughout the country. I recommend that 
the state and local authorities co-operate with the civic and religious bodies to secure 
its most general and helpful observance, for the purpose of more liberally supporting 
and more effectively improving the educational facilities of our country. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 


DONE, in the City of Washington, this twenty-sixth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred and Twenty-three, and of the Independence of the United 
— States, the One Hundred and Forty-eighth. 
? (Seal) 
. (Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

By the President: i 

(Signed) CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Secretary of State. k 
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PRESIDENT JONES ISSUES LETTER 


Miss Olive M. Jones sends an S.O.S. call to 
the secretaries of the State Associations and 
state directors of the N. E. A. calling for 
definite professional service. 

We quote important paragraphs from the 
letter :-— 

“T am particularly anxious for emphasis to 
be placed on four very vital questions during 
the present year: the classroom teaching prob- 
lets; the rural teaching problems; the problem 
of retirement allowances; and the problem ot 
tenure. ‘These are among the most vital prob- 
lems of the teaching body and the most vital 
in their relationship to success in securing and 
retaining an adequate and properly . equipped 
group of teachers in each state. 

“As one of the ways of adding new interest 
in the work and of increasing its effectiveness, 
I have decided to give rural and classroom 
teachers added opportunity for self-expression 
on the problems nearest their work by placing 
their leading representatives on committees, 
and by arranging for questionnaires and con- 
ierences to get in confidential ferm their hon- 
est opinion on the policies and plans which they 
will carry out in their daily work. 

“The success of these plans will first of all 
depend upon the quality ot leadership of mem- 
bers of the committee. I know of no one in 
any state better qualified to select these leaders 
than the state director and the secretary of 
the State Teachers’ Association. Hence, I 
am asking these officials in each of the forty- 
eight states to recommend names for the four 
committees, and to give me the benefit of their 
advice on things to be done to secure the best 
results, 

“It is the plan to have a committee of one 
hundred on classroom teaching problems. I 
would be glad to have you recommend at least 
two classroom teachers, men or women (or 
both), and to name two others in supervisory 
positions, who are especially interested in im- 
proving the conditions under which teachers 
work. We do not want people on this commit- 
tee to think of salaries, pensions, and tenure 


from the standpoint of personal interest, but 
we want them to take the largest comprehen- 
sive view from the standpoint of the profession 
and the larger interests of education. We hope 
to have men and women on this committee 
who are influential in shaping the thought of 
their co-workers, men and women independent 
in thought and fearless in  expression— 
the biggest men and women in the pro- 
fession, 

“It is alsoa part of the plan to havea commit- 
tee of one hundred on rural teaching problems. 
Kindly recommend at least one rural teacher 
and at ieast one person, man or woman (or 
boti), engaged in the supervision of rural 
schools. It is desirabie that members of this 
committee have a sane and not an exaggerated 
viewpoint of rural school work, that they have 
the respect of the community, and that they 
stand well with their fellow-workers. Jet each 
state have its most worthy leaders on _ this 
committee, 

“It is a further part of the plan to have a 
committee of one hundred on retirement allow- 
ances, often erroneously called pensions. Recom- 
mend the name of at least one man and 
ene woman for this committee. It is impor- 
tant to have the viewpoint of both men and 
women. The chairman of a successful com- 
mittee on pensions in the state or city would 
be useful on this comnittee. 

“It is also proposed to have a committee of 
one hundred on tenure, composed of  repre- 
sentatives of classroom teachers, principals and 


superintendents. Wil you not name one 
representing each of these classes? Select 
those interested in tenure and those who can aid 


in working out constructive plans and pclicies. 
Include persons opposed as well as those in 
favor of tenure regulations. 

“We propose handling the work in such a 
way as to use each member of these commit- 
tees and to get the views of the largest possible 
number of members of the Association before 
the reports are presented to the representative 
assembly for adoption.” 
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THE TALLY 


It isn’t the job we intended to do 
Or the labor we’ve just begun 
That puts us right on the ledger sheet; 
It’s the work we have really done. 
Our credit is built upon things we do, 
Our debit on things we shirk, 
The man who totals the biggest plus 
Is the man who completes his work. 
Good intentions do not pay bills; 
It’s easy enough to plan. 
To wish is the play of an office boy; 
To do is the job of a man. 
—Richard Lord in The Curtis Flyleaf 
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UNUSUAL EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 


N the furtherance of its program of cooperating with schools in the de- 

velopment of visual education, the American Motion Picture Corpor- 

ation announces a series of distinctive and unusual films designed to 
supplement classroom courses of instruction: 


Ready in September 


GEOGRAPHY: ‘The United States a Ten Talent Nation,” a course of twelve 
single reel subjects, prepared under the editorial supervision of Miss Genieve 
Lamson, of the Faculty of Vassar College, with animated maps and drawings, 
graphically portraying the origin and development of the mountains, rivers, 
etc., which give to geography courses a new and living interest. 


The following subjects are included: 





Introduction—North America 
—The Center of the World 
Neighborhood. 

Position, Climate and Bound- 
aries. 

Size and Topography. 

Soil. 

Rivers. 

Natural Resources—Agriculture. 

Natural Resources—Forest. 


Natural Resources—Water. 
Natural Resources— Mineral. 


Exports and Imports—Trade 
with Europe. 


Exports and Imports—Trade 
with Canada and South 
America. 


Exports and Imports—Trade 
with Asia and Africa. 











In ‘Preparation 


CIVICS: ‘Weand Our Government,” a graphic por- 
trayal in twenty-four reels of the relationship of 
Government to everyday life, produced under the 
direction of Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, of New York 
University, and based on the well-known civic text 
book of the same title. 


In addition to these specially prepared courses for schools, the 
American Motion Picture Corporation has one of the largest and most 
complete libraries of educational material in the country. More than 
2,000 reels of material, including the famous Beseler Film library—the 
first educational film service in the United States—are available to 
teachers. 


Service will be available in 
September from Exchanges 
in the following cities: 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
€INCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
MINNEAPOLIS 

ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OMAHA 
ATLANTA 











All films are available on non- 
inflammable stock 


Superintendents of schools and 
teachers interested in the use of 
the Motion Picture as an aid to 
classroom instruction are invited 
to address the 





School Department 





AMERI 


A Constructive 
Educational Service 


=e 
PORATION 





50 Church St., New York 






Devoted to the 
Non- Theatrical Field 
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SITUATION AT AMHERST, AUGUST 1, 1923 


The situation which confronted the Board 
was not one involving questions of educational 
policy, but one involving questions of essential 
confidence in matters relating to the adequate 
administration cf a college. The Board unani- 
mously and two-thirds of the faculty were con- 
vinced that the situation could not properly be 
dealt with without a change in the administra- 
tion. 

Of the regular members of the faculty, three 
of the twenty-nine professors, five of the fifteen 
associatc professors and one instructor have 
resigned, following ihe resignation of Mr. 
Meiklejohn. The new administration announces 
to date the following appointments to the 
faculty for the academic year 1923-24, and ex- 
pects to announce further appointments 
later :-— 

Ernest Barker, professor ad interim of history 
and political economy. Professor Barker, who 
is principal of Kings College, London, and for- 
merly a member of the Hebdomadal Council of 
Oxford, lectured at Amherst during the year 
1919-20. He will give two courses, one upon 
Political Economy from the Reformation to the 
Present, and one on Greék Life and Thought. 
He is the author of many books, including 
“ Political Thought of Piato and Aristotle,” and 
“Political Thought in England from Herbert 
Spencer to Today.” 

Robert Frost, who was protessor at Amherst 
from 1916 to 1920, returns to his former chair 
in the English Department. Mr. Frost is 
widely known through his contributions to 
modern verse, including “North of Boston” 
and other volumes. 

John Erskine, professor of English at Colum- 
bia University and a former teacher at Amherst 
from 1203 to 1909, will be a special lecturer in 
Fnglish. He is author and editor of many 
books including “Acteon and Other Poems,” 
“The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent ” and 
“The Literary Discipline.” He was active in 
war service as chairman of the Army Educa- 
tion Commission and Educational Director of 
the A. Ek. F. University at Beaune; and in 
recognition of this service was made Chevalier 
de la Legion d’ Honneur. 


James Gordon Gilkey, D.D., professor 
ad interim of Biblical literature. Dr. Gilkey is 
a graduate of Yale University who compieted 
his studies at the Universities of Berlin and 
Marburg. He is pastor of the South Church, 
Springheld, where he has directed an extensivz 
program of institutional church work. 

Percy Holmes Boynton, special lecturer in 
English, is dean of the College of Arts, Litera- 
ture and Science of Chicago University, and 
widely known both as a teacher and a writer. 
He is the author of the “ History of American 
Literature.” 

Lindsay Rogers, special lecturer in history 
and political science, is associate professor of 
Government at Columbia University, and the 
author of “A Study of Constitutional Expan- 
sion,’ “The Problem of Government,” 
“ America’s Case Agaiust Germany,” and other 
books. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, professor ad interim in 
econemics and sociology, is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse and Columbia Universities. He has taught 
at the New School of Social Research in New 
York City, as an assistant of Professor James 
Harvey Robinson. He has recently accepted an 
appointment at Smith College, as professor of 
economics and sociology. 

George Brown, associate professor in the de- 
partment of Greek and philosophy, is a gradu- 
ate of Edinburgh University, who taught at 
Amherst from 1919 to 1922. During the World 
War Mr. Brown was captain in the Royal Ea- 
gineers. 

Maniord V. Kern, instructor in Latin, comes 
to Amherst from Princeton, where he _ has 
taught Latin. Ra'ph A. Beebe, instructor in 
cheniistry, is an Amherst graduate, whose 
graduate work was taken at Princeton. To 
accept the Amberst position he resigns a 
National Research Fellowship in Chemistry to 
which he had been appointed for the ensuitg 
year. Atherton H. Sprague, instructor in 
mathematics, graduated from Amherst in 1920, 
and bas been doing graduate work at Prince- 
ton. 
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LIFE 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


Life isn’t long: a little while 

To live and love and sing and smile; 
And words of anger are not worth 

A moment’s thought, an hour of earth; 
The words that pleasant memories bring 
Alone are worth remembering 

Yes, life’s too short for fglks to snar}; 


There isn’t time enough to quarrel 
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Why Graduate _| | Home and Community Life ! 


By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor Author of “The Child and His School” 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to Outlines briefly the modern conception 
high school or who is now in high school m arv course of study. 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- oo Ce Soy 
ent as well. 


Gives concrete suggestions for the organ- 
The reasons for pushing on to gradua- ization of a curriculum, which shall in- 


tion are simply told. They are interest- . : ives j 
ing to vend. ‘Thay nee conviition, terpret to the child the world he lives in. 





The whole argument is made in a 16- Gives references which may be useful in 
page pamphlet—pocket size. developing such a course of study. 
Superintendents and principals in every $3.00, postage extra. 


section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


ooo The Child and His School 





ORDER OF Presents the principles of the new educa- 
tion in the words of its leaders. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION a 
$3.00 at any bookstore. 


6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR Published by 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE E.P. DUTTON & CO. 


1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York | 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 



































McCONNELL MADE MAPS 


ON APPROVAL 


After 30 years of experience in the manufacture of school maps, we have scrapped 
our old maps and have produced the best maps made for the teaching of History. 


The work on these maps has been done by the following authorities: 





R. M. Tryon, Ph.D., University of Chicago Set 4 and Set 24— Ancient History 

J. A. James, Ph.D., Northwestern University Set 5 and Set 25— Medieval and Modern History 
A. G. Terry, Pd.D., Northwestern University Set 26 — Early European History 

I. J. Cox, Ph.D., Northwestern University Other sets in preparation 

C. L. Grose, Ph.D., Northwestern University Set 27 — Modern European and World 
E. Lauer, M.A., Northwestern University History 

C. R. Fish, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin Set 23 — American History 








Set No. 3. Geography and United States History 
Price, with adjustable steel stand........... we. $38.00 





Write for list of maps in these sets 


SEND IMMEDIATELY FOR WHAT YOU NEED. WE PAY THE TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. 
IF THE MAPS ARE NOT SATISFACTORY THEY MAY BE RETURNED AT OUR EXPENSE. 


McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP CO. 





213 INSTITUTE PLACE Chicago, Illinois 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


LEXINGTON, THE BIRTHPLACE OF AMERICAN 
LIBERTY 

With the approach of the 150th anniversary 
of the Battle of Lexington, soon to be nation- 
ally observed, in mind, the Lexington Historical 
Society has just prepared an exquisite hand 
book of the events leading up to the American 
Revolution, Paul Revere’s narrative of his fam- 
ous ride, an account of the Batile of Lexington, 
a sketch of the town and the inscriptions on 
all historic tablets as well as maps and numer- 
ous illustrations. 

It is especially designed for the use of 
teachers in preparing their pupils for the ob- 
servance of this momentcus historical event, 
and copies may be obtained from the society 
at a nominal cost. 

——=——— 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE (American Library 
Association, Chicago) 


This little manual by Anne Thaxter Eaton of 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, will prove 
very helpful to schools plauning to start libra- 
ries. It describes the library rooms and equip- 
ment, the necessary staff, the school library in 
action, the work of a school library and the 
necessary appropriation and organization. It 
also gives a classified bibliography. 

a 


THE INVESTIGATON OF THE CLASSICS (Ameri- 
can Classical League) 


This investigation has been running for two 
years and has been carried on to ascertain the 
condition of Latin and Greek ieaching in all 
ithe secondary schools; for it is these schools 
more than the colleges which mainly determine 
our standards of liberal educaticn. The prog- 
ress of the report was published in full in the 
Classical Journal for June, but President West 
of the League gave a brief summary of it at 
the Ann Arbor meeting. Through the gener- 
osity of the General Education Board in giving 
$110,000 to the work, much progress has been 
made in tests, experiments and co-operative 
studies, and in collecting the opinions of suc- 
cessful teachers—all for one end—to evaluate 
the objectives, content and method of classical 
teaching with a view to discovering the way 
to secure the best results. 

a on 


SEEING SOUTH AMERICA (The Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C.) 


One of the newest “indispensable ” books for 
teachers is this book on the routes, rates, cities, 
climate and wonders of South America. It is 
issued at a nominal cost fur prospective tray- 
elers. It answers such practical questions as: 
What is the cost of a South American trip? 
How shall I take funds? Is it advisable to 


have a passport? Are physicians and. drug 
stcres available? and Is it safe for women to 
travel alone? The answer to the last question 
is that while it may be perfectly safe, it is 
wiser to travel with a small tourist party. 

More thar fifty illustrations add_ interest 
to the book. 

scan 


FEDERAL SUBSIDY IN KANSAS 


In her biennial report Superintendent Lor- 
raine E. Wooster gives a very frank criticism 
of the evils of the working out of the Smith- 
Hughes bill, etc. :— 

13. That the semi-atnual distribution of state 
school tunds be apportioned to the counties 
upon the school attendance instead of school- 
age census. 

14. An adjustment of our laws, that more 
money may not be spent for tobacco and cig- 
arettes, in violation of the state laws and the 
foed and drug act, than is spent per child for 
food, clothing and education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REDUCTION _IN 
EDUCATIONAL STATE EXPENSE. 


1. Elimination of duplicate work in_ state 
schools. 

2. Less extension work in state schools. 

3. Salaries in the state schools should be put 
on a par with salaries in the State Department 
of Education. 

4. Heads of siate schoois and_ instructors 
should be kept sufficiently busy doing the work 
they have been employed to do. Then they 
will not have time for spreading propaganda 
against members of the state legislature and 
other state officials. Neither state’s time nor 
money shceuld be used for such purposes, 

5. Elimination of boards and commissions. 
Many boards and commissions at present are 
an actual hindrance to the state-elected exect- 
tive ofticers. The elected state officers are 
under oath and bond and are responsible to the 
people and are paid a moderate salary, while 
many persons on boards and commissions are 
paid exorbitant salaries for the work they do 
and for their helpers and are not held respot- 
sible to the people. In many instances stat? 
ofticials have actually had to push these persons 
out of their way before they could go forward 
with their legitimate work. This is unfair 
state-elected officers and to the taxpayers. | 
helieve as Abraham Lincoln regarding cott 
missions and boards; they are creations for the 
purpose of shifting responsibility and result m 
robbing the peopie of just service. 

6. Instead of the present Smith-Hughes plan, 
1 recommend that the legislature appropriate 
whatever it feels should be given by the siate 
to encourage vocational education and that it 
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be apportioned among all public high schools 
teaching agriculture and meeting the require- 
ments of the state. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDY. 


The federal subsidy in any form is expensive. 
Many do not realize that accepting federal 
funds means paying out more than is received. 
The federal government secures its funds from 
the people. Some states contribute much more 
than others. Kansas contributes more than 
many other states. Six southern states have 
rece:ved 40 per cent. of the Smith-Hughes 
funds, apportioned by the federal government 
for vocational education. There is no such 
thing as getting something for nothing. 
Federal sudsidy is not in keeping with our form 
of government as it tends to encourage federai 
interference and supervision in the © state's 
atfairs. 

After Kansas contributes her funds to the 
federal government, Kansas is then told what 
she must do, how she must do it, and when she 
must do it, in order to get any of this money 
back. She must agree to use this money with- 
in a certain time for certain purposes and un- 
der certain conditions, and must do certain 
things before any money is turned back to the 
state. For fear Kansas does not comply in all 
federal requirements, a number of inspectors 
and supervisers are sent out to see if the state 
is meeting the federal requirements in every 
way. This federal supervision and inspection 
furnishes positions for a number of men, and is 
quite expensive. Kansas pays the bills. All 
federal supervisors employed receive more 
than do state employees for the same work, 
and this is unfair to the regular state em- 
ployees. 

The Smith-Hughes Act is unfair to the small 
school, and under this act all schools giving 
vocational agriculiure do not and cannot re- 
ceive Smith-Hughes funds. Only 45 high 
schocls received Smith-Hughes funds in 1920- 
1921, and only 68 high schools received the 
Smith-Hughes funds in 1921-1922. 

The money appropriated and used for the 45 
high schools in 1920-1921 school year was 
$60,647.85. The money appropriated and used 
for the 68 high schools in 1921-1922 school year 
was 3$84.010.2t. 

The present requirements for the use of 
teacher-training funds result in extravagance 
and uneconomical expenditures of public 
money. The use of Smith-Hughes funds is 
discriminatory and is expensive for value re- 
ceived. 

sneuiiiindees 

With the September issue the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education will pass out of the hands 
of the Parker Company which has published it 
tor twenty years into the charge of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association. Secretary E. 
G. Doudna will assume the active editorship. 
The offices will still remain in Madison at 611 
Beaver Building, the offices of the Association. 
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Advance editions of an attractive, up-to- || 
date, and teachable series of Arithmetics 
under the title of The Pilot Arithmetics have 
just come from the press. The books now 
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CONSTITUTION DAY WEEK. 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
“Our Constitution is your personal liberty-insurance 
policy. It gives you rights. It gives you duties. It en- 


dangers others for you to be ignorant about it. It should 
be changed by voting, not by violence. It has been changed 
in nineteen ways at ten different times, the last two changes 
being for prohibition and woman suffrage.” 

The foregoing statements are part of explanations which 
have been put out to help children and parents in different 


parts of the country celebrate Constitution Day. 
They are issued by the Institute for Public Service of 
which Julius H. Barnes is chairman. Readers are re- 


minded that Constitution Day is not a holiday, but a day 
for learning what Constitution 
Other facts given include these :— 

“All this week hundreds of schools will talk about our 
Constitution in classes and in 


our cc yuntry's means. 


assemblies. In twenty-five 
states all private and public schools are required to teach 
the meaning of our Constitution in planned lessons like 
current topics, reading, language and history. Our Con- 
stitution is our democracy’s book of rules. Folks cannot 
play democracy without rules that stay rules until players 
agree to change them any better than folks can play 
marbles or baseball without rules which stay rules until 
we agree to change them. 

“Our Constitution is not only what its words said 134 
years ago, but what they mean in 1923. It -provides an 
umpire to say what it means. That is the United States 
Supreme Court whose hundreds of opinions since 1789 are 
now part of our Constitution. This court has the last 
word; no state or city can enforce laws which this court 
says are contrary to our Constitution. 

“Our Constitution is 
by many 


unappreciated and un-understood 
otherwise highly educated Americans. Knowing 
algebra or science or English often goes with ignorance 0f 
our Constitution. 

“Our Constitution is being constantly violated. Every 
day the newspapers report attempts by citizens to violate 
it such as using the Ku Klux Klan instead of courts to 
punish; preaching reform by violence such as Russia tried; 
stealing and tax dodging. When you read that the United 
States Supreme Court is over 690 cases behind that means 
600 cases where someone thinks our Constitution has been 
violated by private citizens, state legislatures or public 
officers. 

“It is to the interest of yourself and your posterity that 
anyone who thinks our Constitution ought to be changed 
shall go about it with education rather than with bombs, 
fires, riots and lying publicity or miseducation.” 
facnciala nas 


TEN RULES IN THUNDER STORMS. 
ALEXANDER G. MCADIE 
Director of the Blue Hill Observatory in Milton, and Pro- 
tessor of Meteorology at. Harvard 

First: Do not a beach or in a field 
when dark, heavy clouds are overhead or coming slowly 
from the west or south. Get under cover if possible. If 
this is not practicable, lie down. Don't remain standing. 

“Second: Do not stand under a tree with thick foliage. 
You are forming a part of the line of discharge, since the 
body, more particularly the skin if moist, is a better con- 
ductor than the trunk of the tree. More people are killed 
by lightning in this way than probably any other. 

“Third: Don’t stand in the doorway of a barn or at a 
window in proximity to a chimney. There are currents 
of air or winds, and the lightning follows to some extent 
any draft or column of rising air, especially warm air. 

Fourth: Don't laugh at any one’s nervousness during a 
severe thunder storm. There is a good reason to be nerv- 
ous. Even if one is in a building that is struck the dam- 


stay out on 


age is, in ninety-eight cases out of a hundred, confined tu 
ripping out plaster or knocking off slates and tearing off 
But there are times when tlie 
storm clouds descend to earth and amid darkness the 
flashes are heavy and numerous. At such times there is. 
danger. It is dangerous to be near a chimney or a tree or 
a flagpole or a metal clothesline. 

“Fifth—Stock should not be tied near a wire fence. 

“Sixth—There is no particular sense in going to bed. 
Standing on glass or rubber or any good insulator, a 
woolen blanket for example, will give one a little more 
The probabil- 


any projecting timbers. 


security and a great deal more confidence. 


ity of a person in an ordinary residence building being 
struck is very slight. 
“Seventh—If you are near a person who _ has beer 


struck make every effort to resuscitate him. Only rarely 
does lightning kill outright. Mostly people are stunned, 
and all that is needed is a little artificial respiration to re- 
store them to consciousness. Of course get a doctor quick. 

“Eighth—If you are in a trolley car and a flash comes in 
and burns the fuses with a roar and a blinding flash, sit 
still. The danger is over, and while you may be frightened 
you are not likely to be hurt. 

“Ninth—If you have a radio, better cut it out during a 
thunder storm. The antennae should be grounded direct 
and all wires, as far as possible, kept outside. 

“Tenth—If your house is provided with good lightning 
rods you need not have much fear. 
houses 


Moreover, dwellirs 
in city blocks are practically safe.” 
— 
FROM AN ASTRONOMER. 

CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 

Newton, Massachusetts 
Occasionally astronomers announce some star whose re- 
Most of the 
firmamental star-jewels are sparkling more than 500 light 


moteness from us seems almost neighborly. 


years in distance from our little planet home, or the re- 
light travel more than five 
reaching us. We dim 
darkened sky—a sun of night whose fiery 
surface this evening will arrive on earth 
250, 


moteness from which rays of 
centuries 
night amidst the 
light leaving its 


around the year 


before behold a sun of 


Yet, by that length of time, such 
a dim sun may have been destroyed. It may be destroyed 
during 1923, and, nevertheless, its final light rays, speeding 
towards us 126,000 miles per second, will not reach our 
descendants until more than five centuries have passed. 

Compared with that dim star, the nearest known sun of 
night is indeed very near. It is named Alpha Centauri, 
the most brilliant gem in the southern constellation of Cen- 
taurus. To behold Alpha Centauri, the North 
must journey southward. Then we may see and admire 
the light rays from Alpha, only twenty-five trillions of 
miles distant! Our own sun’s light reaches us in 499 sec- 
onds, that of Alpha Centauri in about four and three-tenths 
years! 

Were our own sun put in the place of Alpha Centauri; 
were we able to observe our sun twenty-five trillions oi 
miles distant, it would shine about as bright as that near- 
est known star of night. Square mile compared witlr 
square mile of surface, Alpha is not so brilliant as our 
sun, but Alpha possesses more surface area than our own 
sun. Alpha Centauri is heavier than our sun, 
its density is much less. 


we of 


althougir 
Both are yellow stars, and both 
have approximately the same surface temperature. This 
surface temperature has been variously estimated, and a 
temperature of 6,000 degrees, centigrade, seems an excel- 


lent approximation. Of course, “sky-furnaces” have dif- 


ferent temperatures, varying from red suns, with a heat of 
only 3,000 degrees, to bluish-white suns, like Rigel in the 
constellation of Orion, 
about 10,000 degrees. 


with a surface temperature of 
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{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes ov 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR. By William Eric Morrison, 
Major, United States Infantry, associate professor ot 
Modern Languages, United States Military Academy, and 
lean Ch. Gautier, Licencié és Lettres, Chevalier de ta 
Légion d’Honneur, chargé de cours, United States Miti- 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Amert- 

Cloth. Illustrated. 496 pages. 


tary Academy. 

can Book Company. 

Price, $1.60. 

One ot the most marked features of education today is 
the great advance that has been made in the last halt- 
veneration in the making of textbooks. In no field of in- 
struction is this improvement more noteworthy than in the 
teaching of modern languages. The stiff, sombre hack- 
neved, sometimes silly textbooks of the past have been re- 
placed by books which are at once accurate from ihe 
standpoint of scholarship, teachable, interesting, and physi- 
cally attractive. More important still, perhaps, the method 
followed in language teaching has been perceptibly tend- 
ing towards proper emphasis—though not undue emphasis, 
as some over-enthusiastic spirits would have liked—upon 
the spoken language and upon the things of everyday life. 

One of the best of the books of this modern sort is this 
new French grammar by Major Morrison and M. Gautier 
ot the department of modern languages at West Point—a 
department, by the way, that has already produced a num- 
ber of first-rate books, notably the publications of Colonel 
Willcox and of Major Martin. The method followed in 
the Morrison and Gautier French grammar is largely con- 
yersational, French being used as the language of instruc- 
tion from the very start. Grammatical explanations are 
mainly in English, but there is a “sommaire grammatical” 
in French for every lesson, giving opportunity for both 
French and English grammatical instruction. The French 
exercises are of the most modern type,—idiomatic, up-to- 
date and interesting in both content and language. They 
include oral verb drills, direct method drills, pronuncia- 
tion “mementos,” vocabulary reviews, original composi- 
tions and conversations, and texts for translation from 
English into French and from French into English. 
Every fifth lesson is a review of the preceding four. Pro- 
nunciation is taught by the most advanced system, the use 
of the phonetic symbols of the Association Phonétique In- 
ternationale. Besides the full introduction to French pro- 
nunciation, which includes a complete chart of sounds and 
spellings, every new word is given also in phonetic tran- 
scription, and there is phonetic drill throughout. All 
words in the French-English vocabulary likewise are given 
in phonetic transcription as well as in the ordinary spell- 
ing. Proper attention to the teaching of French verbs is 
also a feature of the book, the principal parts being used 
as a basis for the whole conjugation. There is also an 
unusually full appendix of verb paradigms. Besides the 
French-English and English-French vocabularies, already 
mentioned, a full index is provided. Classroom expres- 
sions in French are listed at the beginning of the text, 
making it possible to do a large part, if not all, of the 
work in French. The volume is attractively printed and 
illustrated. It will doubtless find a warm welcome from 
teachers of French. 





TEXTILE FABRICS. By Elizabeth Dyer. With a 
Foreword by W. W. Charters. Cloth. Illustrated. 350 
pages. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

New York University in its vigorous devotion to the 
service of the public has a School of Retailing which is 
tivaling the Research Bureau for Retail Training, Car- 


this page. 





Nothing is said on this page that the Editor cr 


negie liastitute of Tecinology, Pittsburgh, and its master 
stroke has been securing Elizabeth Dyer as Co-ordinator 
in this School of Retailing. 

Miss Dyer, under the advice and counsel of W. W. 
Charters, has prepared a remarkable textbook for high 
schools, colleges and retail salesmanship classes. 

“Textile Fabrics” is masterful in the highest industrial 
sense and is as practical as the multiplication table. So 
many books are upon the market on this general subject 
that it has been difficult for teachers or supervisors to 
know what to select when so many are too brief and ele- 
mental, and so many too elaborate and burdensome with 
information. 
and supervisors of 


To meet this vexatious problem of teachers 
Home Economics Miss _ Elizabeth 
Dyer has created this book especially for schools and store 
salesroom classes, and sales people. 

Out of the enormous mass of the material written about 
textiles she has selected that which is of direct practical 
use to salespeople and consumers. 
careful 


The values for which 
consumers look in buying textiles were found by 
collecting customers’ questions and considering their im- 
port. These values are finally condensed into approximately 
ten, such as durability, becomingness, and quality. These are 
the items which a customer looks for and weighs in buy- 
ing textiles. She is interested in knowing which merchan- 
dise is more durable, more becoming, or of better quality 
for the price. 

These values have been the controlling elements in col- 
iecting material. Everything has been rejected that does 
not bear upon these points. From all the information on 
these points only those items have been selected which ex- 
plain differences in values. The material as found organ- 
ized in the text consists of only that information about 
textiles which will be of use in helping the consumer to 
select the greatest amount of the desired values for the 
price to be paid. It contains no more and no less informa- 
tion than is necessary for practical buying and 
purposes. 


selling 


AMERICA: A HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. By 
William J. Long. Illustrations by N. C. Wyeth, Sears 
Gallagher and Rodney Thompson. Cloth. 579 pages. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

We wonder that any one cares or dares to write Ameri- 
can history after the suspicions are so alert that various 
patriotic organizations and _ politicians that are almost 
vicious in their assumption of suddenly assumed patriotism 
are on the war path, but all this trouble creates a feverish 
demand for something new in our American History, and 
nothing will satisfy this passion for the new in our coun- 
try’s history that does not make history as near fiction as 
truth will permit. In this emergency the publishers have 
given William J. Long, a fascinating writer for children, 
free rein and he has told the story of the making of 
America as brilliantly as he has written of nature or litera- 
ture. 

A special charm of William J. Long’s “America” is the 
illuminating illustration feature, most of it entirely origi- 
nal in historical suggestion and all of it the latest thought 
in illustrative art. In keeping with his literary art Wil- 
liam J. Long magnifies biography, making Americans, great 
in peace as well as war, wonderfully alive to little people 
and their elders. 

One thing that the supercritical champions of patriotism 
have done for textbook making is to command popular 
literary talent for the writing of history. 
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ANIMAL CURIOSITIES. By W. S. Berridge. Cloth. 
252 pages. 49 photographs from life. Boston: Small, 
Maynard and Company. 

Mr. Berridge won an enviable reputation in his “Marvels 
of the Animal World,” marking him as a writer with 
genuine genius for popularizing facts about animals so as 
to make them live in the thoughts of young and old be- 
cause of some significant characteristics. 

The way Mr. Berridge weaves into groups animals not 
usually associated is the art that lends such a charm to 
this book. For instance, under “The Voice of Animals” 
he brings together the nightingale, sweetest of singers, and 
the Howler, the noisest of all monkeys, the tuco-tuco, 
which sounds like the ringing of a stroke upon the anvil, 
the American bowfin—a fish—with its bell-like voice, the 
bull-snake with a powerful voice, the whistling tapir, the 
trumpeting elephant, the singing mice, the murmuring 
dolphin, the cawing crows, the hissing lizards, the trilling 
tree-toad, the squalling cicada, the squeaking death-watch 
beetle. 

With the same fascinating comparisons he tells of Fish 
and Their Nests, Animals that Change Color, Birds With 
Queer Beaks, Animals and the Weather, Luminous 
Animals, Animal Avocations, etc. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF NUM- 
BER. By Margaret Drummond, Edinburgh Training 
College. Cloth. 126 pages. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. 

It is refreshing to find a writer on Number Teaching 
who dares to say that our knowledge of the psychology of 
the young child is still in its infancy. “Only by the devoted 
work of many observers shall we be able to form a clear 
conception of the nature and needs of the human mind at 
all its different stages.” 

Never was there a truer statement than that with the 
psychologist of today “the living spirit of the individaul 
child is very apt to escape the psychologist.” The author 
wisely says that the child's attitude toward the subject is 
more important than the mode of presentation. 

The author indulges the hope that we are progressing 
toward a time when children will no longer be slaves of a 
bell, a time when they will no longer be squeezed or 
stretched to fit the same mould, a time when it will be 
realized that even.the most biddable child cannot grow to 
order. 

The author is quite unconventional in her treatment of 
teaching arithmetic. She insists that less instruction 1s 


required for number than for reading. She thinks we fail 
to appreciate the difference of children in number apprecia- 
tion. She says'a child may be at the animal age. She 
makes much of the pre-number stage. She believes in 
making much use of games for Number work and has 
abundant suggestions. 

A startling feature of the book is the introduction of 
records of freaks. A boy who did not learn to read till 
he was twenty-one could at the age of seven’ mentally 
multiply 25,479 by 53,627. A child of ten, son of-2 
Sicilian peasant, self educated, was taken to the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris in 1837. He was asked the cube 
root of 3,796,416. In half a minute he gave the corfect 
answer, 156. 

A man blind from birth was asked the cube root of 
5,644. In twenty seconds he said: “17 with 651 remainder.” 
At eighteen years of age this blind youth in sixty-five 
seconds told how many seconds in 39 years, 3 months and 
12 hours not forgetting the leap year. 

Miss Drummond has certainly taken a wide range, but 
every page is interesting. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WRITING VOCABU- 
LARIES. By W. Franklin Jones. Cloth. 145 pages (4 
by 6 inches). Chicago: Hall and McCreary Company. 
Professor Jones, when on the faculty of the State Uni- 

versity of South Dakota, Vermilion, produced the great- 

est sensation in regard to the teaching of spelling that any 
man has ever made. “100 per cent. correct spelling” has 
been his slogan for twenty years and his research in spell- 

ing revealed the fact that the average adult uses only a 

relatively few hundred words when he writes. If he can 

spell correctly all of the words he writes, his spelling 
should be considered 100 per cent. perfect. Because no 
one needs to spell the words he speaks or reads, the spelling 
problem is simply a matter of mastering the spelling of 
only those words which constitute the comprehensive wri:- 
ing vocabulary of an average group of individuals. 
Because the Jones method of teaching spelling assurcs 
practically a 100 per cent. record and because the student 
gets real satisfaction out ef this opportunity to clean up 
his spelling difficulties before he leaves high school, spell- 
ing has been made a regular part of the course of study 


not only in most junior high schools but also in manv 
regular high schools. ; 
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Oculists and _ Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 


Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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| ESTABLISHED 1869 





SPRINGFIELD 


Every Textbook in Use Should Be Protected 


BY A 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


BECAUSE 


| aad year added to the life of a book is a saving to the taxpayer and every book kept clean and sanitary is 
a lesson in cleanliness to pupils. Order now before your books become soiled and worn. 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 














EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouvls or school events in any part of 


the country. 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


United States Commissioner of 
Education John J. Tigert is making a 
notable campaign in the Northwest. 
On July 30 Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston and the rest of the State De- 
partment of Education banquetted him 
in royal style. 


Detroit is to have a hotel of twenty- 
: nine stories, the tallest structure of its 
kind in the world. It will cost $14,- 
000,000 and will have 1,215 guest 
rooms. Detroit can then entertain 

the Department of Superintendence. 
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Brookings, S. D., has the largest 
fruit breeding farm in the United 
States at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

F. B. Fitzpatrick, rural school di- 
rector of the State Normal School ior 
Women at Radford, Va., is doing ex- 
ceptional service through articles pro- 
fessionally practical in the Virginia 
Rural Messenger. 


President Harold W. Foght of 
Aberdeen is to make a trip to Japan 
and Korea as the guest of the Jap- 
anese government. While there he 
will make a study and survey of the 
Japanese school system, the results of 
which are to be published by the Jap- 
anese government and used _ by the 
Japanese people in their effort to re- 
form their educational system. The 
survey will be made as general and 
representative as possible; out of the 
way places will be visited as well as 
the more progressive sections. Dr. 
Foght was employed for a number of 
years with the United States Bureau 
of Education, first as a specialist in 
rural education, and later as chief of 
the Rural Schoel Division. He has 
acted at various times as director of 
educational surveys in Saskatchewan, 
Canada; South Dakota, Alabama, and 
Delaware. Dr. Foght will spend 
three months abroad and three weeks 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


of this time will be spent in similar 
work in Korea. He will, also, stop 
off at Shanghai, China, for a few 
days. Dr. Foght is to deliver a series 
of lectures at the universities and col- 
leges of that country. All the details 
of the journey through Japan and 
Korea will be attended to by a secre- 
tary provided by the Japanese govern- 
ment. Dr. Foght will leave San 
Francisco on September 15. 





In Chicago native Americans 75?,- 
329,—28 per cent. of total population— 
are twice as many as the Poles, who 
are second, Germans are third, Rus- 
sians fourth, Irish are less than six 
per cent. The Swedes are as manv 
as the Irish. 


The presidents of the new rtormal 
schools of Kentucky are both taken 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Dr. J. W. Carr goes to Mur- 
tay and Dr. F. C. Button, rural 
school supervisor, to Morehead. 





Professor George W. Dyer, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, is doing 
some heroic criticizing of civic 
tendencies. 





David Starr Jordan is leading the 
crusade to eliminate war heroes— 
fighters—from school textbooks. 











THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
who have followed strictly the 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 


have astonished and delighted their Superintendents, school board members 


and the parents of their pupils, by 
teaching practical handwriting. 


their rare skill in demonstrating and 
We have made it possible for any teacher 


in any part of the world to become in a few months an inspirational and 
successful leader in penmanship reform. 


OUR NORMAL TRAINING COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


makes the mastery of the MECHANICS and PEDAGOGY of rhythmic, easy 
to write and easy to read MUSCULAR MOVEMENT HANDWRITING, easy of 


accomplishment in a few months. 


The course is offered free to all teachers 


whose pupils have the PALMER METHOD TEXT BOOKS. 


Teachers who are not familiar with the 


PALMER METHOD PENMAN- 


SHIP PLAN are invited to write our nearest office for information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 





2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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Hk FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New sora, N. ¥., 229 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Girmingham, Ala, 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Cricago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 


Portiand, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








Ta —— 

State Superintendent Mel _F._ feSsor Quincy Wright of the Univer- 
Francis of lowa has selected Wino- sity of Minnesota, Dr. Harold G. 
gene Hobbs, private secretary to the Rugg, Columbia University; Dr. 


attorney-general ot Iowa, to become 
mining camp school inspector. 





William E. Jones, supervisor ot 
music in Shelbyville, Indiana, for the 
past three years, has been elected to 
the head ot the music department otf 
the College of Industrial Art at Den- 
ton, Texas. 


Dean John H. Wigmore of the 
Northwestern University Law School, 
Evanston, Illinois, has been named a 
member of the committee on intellec- 
tual co-operation of the League of 
Nations, and will represent the United 
States on that commission. 

The School of Expression, Copley 
Square, Boston, has a new girls’ 
dormitory that will accommodate stu- 
dents with rooms and meals. John K. 
Lacock, the new president, is demon- 
strating exceptional efficiency. 


George G. Edwards, of the Quincy 
School, Boston, who retired after 
twenty-nine years of service, by age 
limitation, was a student of the editor 
of the Journal of Education, in the 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, State 
Normal School. 





Everywhere school attendance has 
broken records, especially in high 
schools, normal schools and colleges. 





Harvard University has had an 
unusually interesting and important 
conference on Social Studies in Junior 
and Senior High Schools, with Pro- 


Wiltred T. Root, University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. Alexander J. Inglis of 
Harvard, and Professor John J. 
Mahoney of Boston University on the 
program. 

Percy R. Williams of New York 
has left property valued at $5,000,000 
all of which will ultimately go to the 
establishment of a delightful home for 
retired actors and actresses. 

The constitutionality of the Oregon 
compulsory public school law is to be 
vigorously challenged. 

Miss Sarah Butler, daughter of 
President Nicholas Murray Butler oi 
Columbia University, is chairman of 
the woman’s executive committee of 
the Republican state committee otf 
New York. 

Louisville's promotion of Assistant 
Superintendent Byron W. Hartley 
gives great satisfaction. There was 
really no thought of any one else 
when Zenos E. Scott accepted the su- 
perintendency of Springfield, Mass. 





Guy Whitehead of Hardin County, 
Kentucky, graduate of Bowling Green, 
Ky., Normal School, and Peabody 
College, Nashville, is assistant super- 
intendent, Louisville, Ky. The salary 
is $4,000. 





Jacques Elias, an American, has 
given $5,500,000 for Roumanian cul- 
tural and charitable purposes. 








dren with very satisfactory results. 
desks. 


teered by classmates. 


taneous; the incidents are 


interest. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 





THE ARLO PLAN 


SPECIAL CHILDREN 


We have used both Arlo and Clematis in our School for Special Chil- 
Our method has been the same as that 
used in the other schools in the city. One child stands before the class, 
reading a single page, his classmates following with the books at their 
When he finishes, all books are closed. 
duces as many as he can of the thoughts he has just read. 

After he has told all he wishes, 


In each book the story is vivid; the conversation is natural and spon- 
realistic 
Each page is readily understood at a single reading, particu- 
larly adapted to the training of content-getting. 
[Signed] Annis M. Sturgis, Director of Special School, Newton, Mass. 
ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


By Bertna B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


The reader then repro- 


additions or corrections are volun- 


and dramatic, holding the child's 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 




















BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, 
It aims to develop in the student a 
pression whether as a creative 


thinker or an 


Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
interpreter. Degrees 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMGERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Meetings te be Heid 


OCTOBER. 
15-19: New York State Associ 
of District Superintendents, 


bany. W. C. Mepham, Merrick. 
15-20: New York State Council ; 

City Superintendents, Albany, wie 

liam McAndrew, New York City} 


16-19: Colorado Education Associ 
tion, Western i rena 
5 el Division,  Grang 


18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 


18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. 9 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common. 
_wealth Building, Denver. Colo. 

“aah State  Teachery 
Association. 3 WwW. McClelland 
president. clam 


18-20: Montana State Teachers As. 
sociation, Butte, Grand Falls ang 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze. 
man, 


18-20: Indiana State 
sociation, 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: History Teachers 
tion, Topeka, W. S. 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan. 

20: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 


Teachers As. 
Indianapolis. Elsa 


Associa- 
Robb, Clay 


ation, Boston. Mary McSki 
Brookline. . — 
20: Indiana State Kinderga 
Association, Indianapolis. —~ 


Seppington, Union City. 
20-27: New Hampshire State Teach. 
ers Association, Manchester. F. 
W. Jackson, Madison. 1 
25-26: Illinois State Board Assgo- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo, 
26: Middlesex County (Mass.), 
Tremont Temple; Ford Hall, and 
State House. A. L. Doe, _ secre- 
tary; Paul C. Scarborough, presi- 
dent, Newton. 


29: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield. 
Superintendent J. s. McCann, 
president. 

at so ; = noone Educational 
Ssociation, St. Paul. J. C. Brow 
St. Cloud. ” 

' NOVEMBER. 

1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association of Science 


Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa Home Economics 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

9-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc ¢ 
Denney, Conway. 

9-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 


Association, Boston. E, L a b 
Methuen. co dime 


26, 27, 28: South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. A. HE 
Seymour, Secretary. 

27-29: New York State 
Association, Syracuse. 
Decamp, Utica. 


29: West Virginia Educational As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg. 

29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. W. P. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 

30: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. (George W. 
McClelland, University of Pennsy!- 
vania, Philadelphia.) 


DECEMBER. 


1: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.) 

26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann_ Arbor. 
Mich., under auspices of: the Uri- 
versity of Michigan. 
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27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 


tary, Detroit. Michigan. 
Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr. 
Detroit. Michigan 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 

Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, 

Of the Journal of Educati on, pub- 





lished weekly at Boston, for October 
i, 1923. 

State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss.. before me, a Nota: 


Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Alvin F. Pease, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and savs that he is the Treasurer 
oi Education, and 
that the following is to the best 
of his knowledge and belief a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postai 
Laws and Regulations, to wit:— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher and editor are :~ 
Publishers, New England Publishing 

Company, 

6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, A. E. Winship, 
46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
2. That the owners are:— 
A. E. Winship, 

46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Loella R. Winship, 

46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Alonzo Meserve, 

87 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 

William F. Jarvis, 

326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin F. Pease, 

3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 
Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Edward V. French, 

20 School St., Andover, Mass. 
Isobel R. Lay, 

31 Mereland St., Somerville, Mas:. 

N. B. That the paragraph next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers and stockholders, contains not 
only the list of stockholders as the) 
appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the 
stockholder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or 11 any 
other fiduciary relation. the name of 
the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said paragraph contains s iate- 
ments embracing afhant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstariccs 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders who do not appear wpun the 
books of the company as_ trustees, 
hold stock in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds. or 
— securities than as so stated by 


; ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Treasurer. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 19th day of September, 1923. 
CHARLES E. ALLEN, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires November 
1926, 
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* x TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have in our lists October and November positions for available teachers. 





A few choice candidates for sudden vacancies. 
Registration free No charge to school officials 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


3- Our clients are the 

A EN best Schools and Col- 

leges ane pay high- 

2 est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard. Chicage. serving of promotion, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. Send for new book- 


let, “Teachin as a 
Peyton Bide... Spokane, Wn. Business.” ad 














38TH YEAR 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
Schools and Families, 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


= employers, none for registration. 


vou neee a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may _ wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Between 
34th and 35th Streets 
New York City 
Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 





register only reliable 
andidates. Services 


free to school officials. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
Recommends college an@ normal] graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in al] parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. : WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Fres 


My 


WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 























We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 





Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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